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orientation for the discovery of the relative positions of
our selected poets in this complex design.
V. APPRECIATION OF SATIRE
Before the beauties of our satirists, and of Georgian
satire as a whole, can be fairly assessed, considerable
labour has yet to be expended upon the clearing away
of prejudice. Various emotional habits in the forms of
belief still appear to offer a serious impediment; as, (a)
the belief that eighteenth-century poetry is 'frigid3,
(b) that satire is not 'true poetry', (c) that 'true poetry'
consists of 'simple bird-song' or, at any rate, of lyric
poetry, while all other forms are impostors, (d) that
satire is ugly; to which must be added a reluctance to
alter the relative value-position of poets who have long
been tabulated in the text-books as second or third
class. What must be removed is, in short, a tangle of
essentially nineteenth-century opinion; and the nine-
teenth century did not understand the poetic idiom and
attitude of her predecessor.* The stage at which a quest
after 'pure poetry5 commences must be surmounted
before a right approach to satire can be hoped for,
since it is fundamentally a 'subject art9, in which the
subject, or statement, is organic and cannot be ignored
in the process of understanding and estimating the
worth of the whole. The heresy that satire is ugly arises
very probably from its inherent combativeness, its acid
and bitter flavours, which offend palates accustomed to
the sweets of Endymion or the Ode to a Skylark: and we
* Cf., for instance, Wordsworth or De Quincey or M.
Arnold on Pope.